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does not appear either desirable or possible, in dealing with a primitive 
people, to include a part and exclude another part of its traditions. In 
dealing, therefore, with the Indian tribes of America, it is the intention of 
this journal to include the entirety of their oral traditions. 

The field open to collectors of old English folk-lore has been already 
noticed in the introductory article. That field is far more extensive and 
interesting than is generally supposed. At the risk of repetition, it may be 
well to enumerate, in a general way, branches of this sort of lore, in regard 
to which the editors will be glad to receive and acknowledge correspond- 
ence : — 

i. Quaint and ancient customs. 

2. Superstitions. 

3. Nursery tales, of the type of those recorded in Germany by the broth- 
ers Grimm. 

4. Rhymes (only if they appear in themselves interesting, in virtue of 
quaintness, etc.). 

5. Quaint sayings and proverbs. 

6. Riddles (of an old-fashioned type). 

7. Games of children (not in print). 

8. Dialect, local phrases, etc. 

Communications may be addressed to the General Editor of this journal, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Request for Information in Regard to Terms used in Talking 
to Domestic Animals. — The following circular letter will explain itself : 

In controlling the movements of domestic animals by the voice, besides 
words of ordinary import, man uses a variety of peculiar terms, calls, and 
inarticulate sounds, — not to include whistling, — which vary in different 
localities. In driving yoked cattle and harnessed horses, teamsters cry, 
"get up," "click click" (tongue against teeth), "gee," "haw," "whoa," 
"whoosh," "back," etc., in English-speaking countries; " arre," " arri," 
"jiih," "gio," etc., in European countries. 

In the United States "gee" directs the animals away from the driver, 
hence to the right ; but in England (according to Webster's dictionary) the 
same term has the opposite effect, because the driver walks on the right- 
hand side of his team. In Virginia, mule-drivers gee the animals with the 
cry "hep-yee-ee-a;" in Norfolk, England, " whoosh-wo ; " in France, 
" hue " and " huhaut ; " in Germany, " hott " and " hotte ; " in some parts 
of Russia, "haita," serve the same purpose. To direct animals to the left 
another series of terms is used. 

In calling cattle in the field the following cries are used in the localities 
given : " boss, boss " (Conn.) ; " sake, sake " (Conn.) ; " coo, coo " 
(Va.); "sook, sook," also " sookey " (Md.) ; "sookow" (Ala.); "tlofl, 
tlon " (Russia) ; and for calling horses, " kope, kope " (Md. and Ala.) ; 
for calling sheep, "konanny " (Md.) ; for calling hogs, " chee-oo-00 " (Va.). 

The undersigned is desirous of collecting words and expressions (oaths 
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excepted) used in addressing domesticated animals in all parts of the 
United States and in foreign lands. 

In particular he seeks information as to : — 

i. The terms used to start, hasten, haw, gee, back, and stop horses, 
oxen, camels, and other animals in harness. 

2. Terms used for calling in the field : cattle, horses, mules, asses, 
camels, sheep, goats, swine, poultry, and other animals. 

3. Exclamations used in driving from the person, domestic animals. 

4. Any expressions and inarticulate sounds used in addressing domes- 
tic animals for any purpose whatever (dogs and cats). 

5. References to information in works of travel and general literature 
will be very welcome. 

Persons willing to collect and forward the above-mentioned data will 
confer great obligations on the writer. He is already indebted to many 
correspondents for kind replies to his appeal for the " Counting-out 
Rhymes of Children," the results of which have been published in a vol- 
ume with that title. 

To indicate the value of vowels in English, please use the vowel signs of 
Webster's Unabridged, and in cases of difficulty spell phonetically. 

All correspondence will be gratefully received, and materials used will 
be credited to the contributors. 

Address, Prof. H. Carrington Bolton, University Club, New York, N. Y. 

The volume above referred to, which has not been received in time for 
editorial notice, is entitled : " The Counting-out Rhymes of Children ; their 
Antiquity, Origin, and Wide Distribution. A Study in Folk-Lore." By 
Henry Carrington Bolton. London : Elliot Stock. New York : D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Square 8vo, pp. xii, 123. $2.50. 

The second number of this journal, which will appear in July, is expected 
to contain " Notes on Local Names near Washington," by Mr. W. H. Bab- 
cock ; an article on Louisiana folk-lore, by Prof. Alcee Fortier, of New 
Orleans ; an article by Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, now with the Hemen- 
way Exploring Expedition in Arizona ; and contributions of English and 
negro lore. 

The addresses of Mr. W. W. Newell (General Editor) and of Prof. T. 
F. Crane are given on the first page. The address of Rev. J. Owen Dor- 
sey is P. O. Box 591, Washington, D. C. ; that of Dr. Franz Boas is 
"Science," No. 47 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 



